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THE  EMERGENCE  OF  AMERICAN  MODERNISM 


In  the  first  decade  of  the  20th  century,  painters  of  the 
American  scene  found  a  new  subject  in  urban  social  con- 
ditions, but  they  continued  to  paint  in  the  realistic  style  of  the 
19th  century.  Up  until  World  War  II,  painting  and  sculpture 
remained  dominated  by  various  styles  of  realistic  representa- 
tion, although  a  number  of  American  artists  between  1913  and 
1929  responded  to  the  abstract  modernist  styles  developed  in 
Europe.  They  produced  some  of  the  most  ambitious  art  of  the 
early  20th  century. 

The  coloristic  freedom  of  the  French  Fauves  and  the 
emotional  expressionism  of  German  art  inspired  the  earliest 
modernist  works  in  this  country.  The  paintings  of  Albert 
Bloch  and  Marguerite  and  William  Zorach  typify  the  American 
reaction  to  the  European  movements.  In  their  art,  recognizable 
subjects  are  combined  with  other  large  areas  of  color  and 
expressive  linear  distortions.  Other  Americans  were  intimately 
involved  with  the  formation  of  a  totally  nonrepresentational 
art.  Stanton  Macdonald-Wright  and  Morgan  Russell,  residing  in 
Europe  in  the  early  teens,  exhibited  paintings  in  Munich  and 
Paris  composed  only  of  abstract  shapes  and  colors. 

Many  American  modernists  were  influenced  by  Cubist 
painting,  which  they  interpreted  as  the  faceting  and  fragmenta- 
tion of  subjects  into  prismatic  elements.  Their  understanding 
of  Cubism  was  often  combined  with  the  kinetic  energy  and 
exaltation  of  the  machine  characteristic  of  Italian  Futurism. 
These  European  styles  were  fused  with  imagery  from  the 
realistic  tradition  of  American  scene  painting,  creating  works 
that  were  in  strong  contrast  to  the  portraits  and  interior  scenes 
typical  of  most  French  Cubism. 

Examples  of  this  synthesis  are  paintings  by  John  Marin, 
Joseph  Stella,  Max  Weber  and  Abraham  Walkowitz  that  depict 
distinctly  urban  American  images:  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  New 
York  skyscrapers  and  subways,  and  amusement  parks.  Other 
uniquely  American  subjects  were  also  explored,  including  the 
deserts  of  the  Southwest  and  the  textile  mills  of  New  England. 
Avant  garde  artists  continued  to  develop  these  themes  during 
the  1920s  in  paintings  that  were  less  abstract  than  those  of  the 
teens. 

Another  aspect  of  American  modernism  emerged  in  New 
York  City  in  the  late  teens  with  the  rise  of  Dada.  This  anti  art 
movement  attacked  the  relevance  of  all  painting  and  sculpture, 
even  Cubism  and  other  avant  garde  tendencies.  Dada  in- 
fluenced a  number  of  American  artists  and  stimulated 
experiments  in  nontraditional  media,  such  as  the  collages  of 
Joseph  Stella. 

The  development  of  modernist  American  sculpture  was 
different  from  thiit  of  painting.  Before  the  Depression,  little 
Cubr.t  oi  ,ili,tract  sculpture  was  produced  in  this  country,  and 


unfortunately  the  most  radical  works  were  rarely  seen.  Most  of 
the  avant-garde  sculpture  depicted  animals  or  human  figures  in 
a  realistic  but  highly  streamlined  and  stylized  manner.  The 
works  in  this  exhibition  by  Alexander  Calder,  Gaston  Lachaise 
and  William  Zorach  exemplify  this  style. 

The  achievements  of  the  avant-garde  artists  might  have 
received  little  attention  without  the  enlightened  support  of 
Alfred  Stieglitz.  His  gallery  at  291  Fifth  Avenue  served  from 
1908  to  1917  as  the  principal  showcase  for  important 
European  modernists  and  as  a  major  center  for  exhibitions  and 
gatherings  of  the  most  talented  and  innovative  Americans. 
Stieglitz  also  edited  Camera  Work,  the  only  publication  in  the 
United  States  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  modern  art. 

Another  important  impetus  toward  the  development  of  a 
modern  American  art  was  the  1913  International  Exhibition 
of  Modern  Art,  held  in  New  York  City  at  the  69th  Regiment 
Armory.  Quickly  dubbed  the  Armory  Show,  it  provided  artists 
and  the  public  alike  with  their  first  opportunity  to  view  the 
evolution  of  modern  art  from  Delacroix  to  Picasso.  Although 
the  show  included  a  number  of  Americans,  it  was  contempo- 
rary French  art  which  most  excited  and  scandalized  the 
viewers. 

The  reaction  to  both  the  Armory  Show  and  the  early 
modernism  of  American  artists  was  discouraging.  Most  people 
were  outrightly  hostile  to  the  art,  rejecting  anything  that  was 
not  a  faithful  rendering  of  reality.  Even  admirers  of  contempo- 
rary European  art  were  often  critical  of  the  American 
avant-garde,  finding  it  simply  a  provincial  version  of  its 
European  counterpart.  However  justified  these  criticisms  may 
be,  this  art  remains  impressive  for  its  courageous  attempt  to 
find  a  new  expression  to  replace  the  realism  and  Impressionism 
predominant  in  the  work  of  the  turn  of  the  century. 

By  the  mid-twenties,  the  strong  impetus  toward  modernism 
had  abated.  Max  Weber  and  Marsden  Hartley,  among  others, 
returned  to  figurative  painting.  Joseph  Stella  began  to  con- 
centrate on  symbolic  representations  of  birds  and  plants.  The 
onset  of  the  Depression  in  1929  hastened  the  decline  of  early 
modernism,  and  its  existence  was  barely  discernible  by  the 
1930s  when  representational  painting  with  themes  of  national- 
ism or  social  comment  dominated  the  art  scene. 

The  works  in  this  exhibition,  selected  from  the  permanent 
collection  of  the  Whitney  Museum,  concentrate  on  the  Cubist, 
Futurist  and  Expressionist  aspects  of  America's  early  modern 
ism.  It  is  not  a  comprehensive  survey;  rather,  the  exhibition 
presents  ait  by  unfamiliar  artists  such  as  Albert  Bloch  and  Jay 
Van  Everen,  and  also  includes  several  works  by  well  known 
figures  of  the  period. 
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BEN  BENN       b.  1884 
COWBOY  AND  HORSE      1917 
Oil  on  canvas   27%  x  22% 
Gift  of  the  artist 


Deer  Isle,  Maine     1923 
Watercolor  on  paper    17  x  13% 
Gift  of  Gertrude  Vanderbilt  Whitney 

New  York  Exchange     1924 
Crayon  on  paper    10  7/8  x  8  7/8 
Gift  in  memory  of  Edith  Gregor  Halpert 
by  the  Halpert  Foundation 

STANTON  MACDONALD-WRIGHT       1890-1973 
"Oriental."  Synchromy  in  Blue-Green     1918 
Oil  on  canvas     36  x  50 
Purchase 


ALBERT  BLOCH       1882-1961 
Mountain     1916 
Oil  on  cardboard    25V2  x  31% 
Bequest  of  Blanche  A.  Haberman 

OSCAR  BLUEMNER       1867-1938 

House  and  Tree    no  date 

Oil  on  composition  board    15  x  20 

Anonymous  gift 

Old  Canal  Port     1914 

Oil  on  canvas    30%  x  40% 

Gift  of  Gertrude  Vanderbilt  Whitney 

ALEXANDER  CALDER       b.  1898 

Woman    c.  1926 

Wood    24  x  6V2  x  6 

Gift  of  Howard  and  Jean  Lipman 

ARTHUR  B.  DAVIES       1862-1928 

Day  of  Good  Fortune     1920 

Oil  on  canvas    18  x  30 

Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  G.  Altschul 

STUART  DAVIS       1894-1964 

New  Mexican  Landscape     1923 

Oil  on  canvas     22  x  32 

Gift  of  Gertrude  Vanderbilt  Whitney 

Early  American  Landscape     1925 

Oil  on  canvas    19  x  22 

Gift  of  Gertrude  Vanderbilt  Whitney 

Egg  Beater,  Number  2     1927 

Oil  on  canvas   29  x  36 

Gift  of  Gertrude  Vanderbilt  Whitney 

MANIERRE  DAWSON       1887-1969 

Brown  Array     1913 

Oil  on  cardboard    18  x  22 

Gift  of  the  artist 

CHARLES  DEMUTH       1883-1935 

August  Lilies     1921 

Watercolor  on  paper   11%  x  17  7/8 

Gift  of  Gertrude  Vanderbilt  Whitney 

MARSDEN  HARTLEY       1877-1943 

Forms  Abstracted  1913 
Oil  on  canvas  39V2  x  31% 
Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hudson  D.  Walker  (and  exchange) 

MORRIS  KANTOR        1896-1974 

A  Portrait     1922 

Oil  on  canvas     35%  x  30 

Gift  of  Charlotte  Koechl  Marshall 


Study  for  "Two  Figure  Arrangement" 
Pencil  on  paper    10  x  IOV2 
Gift  of  the  Artist 

GASTON  LACHAISE       1882-1935 

Seal     1921 

Bronze    11  x  14V4  x  9% 

Gift  of  Gertrude  Vanderbilt  Whitney 

Head  of  a  Woman     1923 

Bronze    12x9x6 

Bequest  of  Mrs.  Sam  A.  Lewisohn 

Head      1923-24 

Marble    16%  x  IOV2  x  9% 

Purchase 

LOUIS  LOZOWICK     1894-1973 

Minneapolis     1925 

Lithograph  on  paper     15  7/8  x  11 

Gift  of  Dain  Gallery 

JOHN  MARIN       1870-1953 

The  Woolworth  Building     1913 

Etching  on  paper     15  x  I2V2 

Gift  of  Gertrude  Vanderbilt  Whitney 


c.  1923 


GEORGIA  O'KEEFFE       b.  1887 

Single  Lily  with  Red     1928 
Oil  on  wood    12  x  6% 
Purchase 

H.  LYMAN  SAYEN       1875-1918 
Valley  Falls    II     c.  1915 
Oil  on  canvas     25  x  30 

Gift  of  the  National  Collection  of  Fine  Arts, 
Smithsonian  Institution 

CHARLES  SHEELER       1883-1965 

Pertaining  to  Yachts  and  Yachting   c.  1922 

Crayon  on  paper    19  x  24% 

Purchase 

JOSEPH  STELLA       1877-1946 

Der  Rosenkavalier     c.  1915 
Oil  on  canvas   24  x  30 
Gift  of  George  F.  Of 

Nativity    c.  1919 

Pastel  on  paper    37  x  19  1/8 

Gift  of  Gertrude  Vanderbilt  Whitney 

Collage,  Number  21     c.  1920 
Collage  of  paper    IOV2  x  7V2 
Purchase 

Tropical  Sonata     1920-21 
Oil  on  canvas   48  x  29 
Purchase 

HENRY  FITCH  TAYLOR       1853-1925 

The  Parade  —  Abstracted  Figures     c.  1913? 
Gouache  on  composition  board    24  x  18 
Gift  of  Mrs.  Frances  K.  Buell 
in  memory  of  Alice  B.  Sprague 

JAN  VAN  EVEREN       1875-1947 

Abstract  Landscape     c.  1924 

Oil  on  canvas   25%  x  25% 

Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  M.  Reed 

Abstract  Painting     c.  1926 

Oil  on  canvas   27%  x  38 

Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  M.  Reed 

ABRAHAM  WALKOWITZ       1880-1965 

Color  Symphony,  Number  1-4     1913 
Watercolor  on  paper,  four  panels    28  x  22 
Gift  of  the  artist 

From  Life  to  Life     1913 

Pencil  on  paper    30  7/8  x  18  7/8 

Gift  of  the  artist 

New  York     1917 

Ink,  pencil  and  watercolor    30  5/8  x  21% 

Gift  of  the  artist  in  memory  of  Juliana  Force 

MAX  WEBER       1881-1961 
Untitled     no  date 
Watercolor  on  paper    10%  x  8  1/8 
Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morton  Ostow 

MARGUERITE  ZORACH       1887-1968 

White  Mountain  Landscape,  Number  1     1915 
Watercolor  on  paper    IOV2  x  15 
Gift  of  the  artist's  children 

WILLIAM  ZORACH       1887-1966 

Woods  in  Autumn     1913 
Oil  on  canvas    29  x  23% 
Anonymous  gift 

Provincetown  from  the  Boat     1919 
Linoleum  cut  on  paper    15  7/8  x  11  1/8 
Gift  of  the  artist 

Pegasus     1925 

Wood    15  x  12V2  x  7V2 

Gift  of  Juliana  Force 


This  exhibition  has  been  organized  by  the  following  Helena 
Rubinstein  Fellows  in  the  Whitney  Museum's  Independent 
Study  Program:  Susan  Buckler,  Brandeis  University;  Anne 
Hoagland,  University  of  Pennsylvania;  Mitchell  D  Kahan,  The 
City  University  of  New  York  Graduate  Center;  Mimi  Roberts. 
The  George  Washington  University;  and  Judith  Romer,  New 
York  University  Other  Helena  Rubinstein  Fellows  in  the 
Whitney  Museum's  Independent  Study  Program  are  Madeleine 
Burnside  Lukan,  University  of  California,  Santa  Cruz,  Richard 
Heymans.  Middlebury  College;  Andrew  W.  Kelly;  and  Karen 
Schoen. 


The  Downtown  Branch  Museum  is  under  the  direction  of 
David  Hupert,  Head  of  the  Whitney  Museum's  Education 
Department.  The  Administrative  Coordinator  is  Toba  Tucker. 

The  Downtown  Branch  of  the  Whitney  Museum  of 
American  Art,  located  in  the  Uris  Building  at  55  Water  Street, 
is  supported  by  the  business  community  of  lower  Manhattan. 
The  Independent  Study  Program  is  supported  by  the  Helena 
Rubinstein  Foundation  and  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts.  The  museum  is  open  Monday  through  Friday  11-3. 
Admission  is  free. 
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